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CHAPTER V 

The Revision of the Tariff of 1841, and the High Tariff 

of 1842 

As a result of the free trade policy of 1840, a reduction in 
revenue was anticipated, and for that reason an elaborate direct 
tax measure was passed. 90 Before this time direct taxes had 
played a minor part in the finances of the Republic, with op- 
ponents of a tariff advocating a direct tax as more just and equal 
than an indirect, 91 but with the act of January 16, 1840, an effort 
was made to substitute a direct tax on land and business for the 
tariff. The direct tax law proved a failure as a producer of rev- 
enue, and this, with the tremendous expenditures of the Lamar 
administration, made necessary the revision of the tariff up- 
ward. 92 The almost hopeless condition of the treasury, the de- 
preciated currency, the expenditures, and a desire to establish a 
sound fiscal system, led in the Fifth Congress to the introduc- 

•"Gammel, op. tit., II, 183-202. 

"Austin to Wharton, November 18, 1836, in Garrison, Dip. Corr. Tew., 
I, 137. 

"See Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 391. Out of an assessment 
of direct taxes due to yield $326,370.23 for 1840, as published in the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, June 9, 1841, the actual yield was only 
$53,130, while the receipts from customs amounted to $164,789. The ex- 
penditures for the same year amounted to $2,174,752. 
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tion of a number of bills bearing on different phases of the ques- 
tion. In the House, all these bills were referred to the commit- 
tee on finance, which made its report, January 20, 1841. 93 The 
report of the committee was presented by Henry Smith, its chair- 
man, who had formerly been Secretary of the Treasury. It cov- 
ered the whole subject of the finances, and recommended a sys- 
tem, the foundation of which was the tariff. There was a mi- 
nority report dissenting from some of the suggestions, but agree- 
ing that the tariff should be raised. Smith's report said that 
the tariff had been a subject of complaint from, the beginning of 
the government, and that the principal complaints of its incon- 
veniences had always been made by people living to the east of 
the Trinity. He said that all civilized nations concurred in the 
opinion that tariff duties were equal and just, and that they were 
the only taxes collectible in Texas. Abolition of the tariff would 
cause too great importation of commodities, hence the exporta- 
tion of money. He thought that the tariff was a real necessity 
for the support of the government, and that direct taxes were 
odious and unreliable; that a wise import system would in a few 
years render all other taxes unnecessary. An increase of from 
20 to 25 per cent above existing rates was recommended. 94 

Upon a request from the House, January 25, Smith introduced 
a bill for increasing customs duties. 95 In the debate on this bill, 
February 3, an effort was made to admit free flour, salt, sugar, 
coffee, lard, pork, bacon, iron and steel, but this amendment was 
rejected. Other proposals which were rejected were to charge an 
ad valorem duty of 60 per cent on all articles of taste or luxury; 
to double the specific and ad valorem duties of 1840; to double 
specific duties and charge 50 per cent ad valorem for all other 
articles. 96 On February 5, a substitute was passed providing that 
all specific duties as in the Tariff Act of February 5, 1840, should 
be doubled, and that ad valorem duties of 10 and 15 per cent 
should be raised to 45 per cent. 97 

"Fifth Congress, House Journal, 560. 
"Ibid., ap. 406, et seq. 
K IUd., 597. 
•"Ibid., 686, 687. 
"Gamaliel, op. cit., II, 576. 
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It could not be hoped, however, that the tariff question would 
be left alone. The financial policies of Houston's second admin- 
istration caused a rise in the value of the currency, and hence the 
nominally high rates of the tariff became burdensome, 98 and 
brought about an effort to revise the tariff downward. However, 
there was not the same interest in the tariff question as there 
had been earlier, and as there came to be later. On November 
10, 1841, the correspondent of the Houston Morning Star wrote 
that it was his opinion that the tariff would be modified so that 
articles paying 45 per cent ad valorem in promissory notes would 
be required to pay only 10 per cent par funds, and those paying 
15 per cent would pay only 5 per cent." This would have been 
33£ per cent lower than the rates under the tariff of February 
5, 1841, since the real value of the promissory notes at the time 
of the passage of the act was a third of their par value. 

In his annual message, December 20, 1841, President Houston 
dampened the hopes of those who were in favor of a very low 
tariff, or a total repeal of the tariff laws and the substitution 
of direct taxes as the foundation of finances. He expressed him- 
self as firmly in favor of indirect taxes as represented by import 
duties and against direct taxes. Giving his reasons, he said: 

The principal reason why I incline to diminish direct taxa- 
tion and rely upon import duties as a source of revenue, is, that 
I deem them the most just and equitable, and the least burden- 
some to the actual laborer and productive classes of the country. 
Direct taxation bears immediately upon the farmer, whilst a 
large portion of the community can only be reached by import 
duties. It is not the agriculturalist that is generally the con- 
sumer of articles of foreign importation; but those who produce 
nothing from, the soil, and rely upon other pursuits for subsist- 
ence, and who are not directly engaged in developing the re- 
sources of the country will be most sensibly affected by tariff reg- 
ulations, and thereby contribute a fair proportion to the support 
of the government. If the farmer is necessarily compelled to 
purchase articles for consumption of foreign importation, he will 
contribute, through the merchant, to that branch of revenue — 
the merchant having added the duty to the price of the article 
sold. The merchant will receive the produce of the farmer in 

""Miller, op. tit., 30. 

"Telegraph and Texas Register, November 24, 1841. 
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exchange for his goods; whereas otherwise he would pay cash 
into the Treasury for his direct taxes, where nothing would be 
receivable but money. 100 

Although he does not make good his argument that a direct 
tax would be more burdensome to the farmer than import duties, 
he does make clear his opposition to the direct tax. 

As I have said, there was little opposition to the bill as it was 
finally passed. It was passed to engrossment in the Senate on 
December 23, and only two senators voted against it, Greer of 
San Augustine County and Moore of Harris, Liberty, and Galves- 
ton Counties, and on its final passage, Jannary 25, 1842, only 
three opposed it, and one of these because the duty on lumber 
was fixed at 15 per cent ad valorem instead of 30 per cent. 101 
The same correspondent of the Houston Morning Star said that 
the new tariff, heavy as it was, met with little opposition. He 
was most interested in the provision for enforcing the tariff in 
the eastern counties, that is, the appointment of an indefinite 
number of deputy collectors at all creeks, cross-roads, and other 
places suitable for smuggling. He thought that that provision 
might not be operative, as so many of the people in that section 
were opposed to the tariff that they would connive at the viola- 
tion of the law; and that if it did prove inoperative, the trade 
of the middle and western sections would be diverted to points 
on the Sabine where smuggled goods could be secured at a much 
lower cost than in Houston or Galveston. 10 * 

The act as passed, and signed by President Houston, January 
27, 1842, returned to the policy of levying specific instead of ad 
valorem duties as they had been levied in the acts of February 
5, 1840, and February 5, 1841, and though duties were lighter 
on necessaries, it was the policy to let nothing escape. The free 
list consisted of stock, bibles, testaments, and primary school 
books. Even powder, lead, and firearms were subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent, while in earlier acts they had been 
free. The duties on some of the household necessities were, salt, 

1M Telegraph and Texas Register, December 29, 1841. 
"■•Sixth Congress, Senate Journal, 87; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
February 2, 1842. 

""Telegraph and Texas Register, February 2, 1842. 
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10 cents a bushel: coffee, 2 cents a pound; teas, 15 cents a 
pound; butter, 6 cents a pound; bacon, 2 cents a pound; pork in 
barrels, $3 a barrel; white sugar, 2 cents a pound; peas and beans, 
50 cents a bushel. Articles of luxury were, pleasure carriages, 
35 per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; saddles, 30 per cent ad valorem. Lumber and house 
frames, which had been free in previous acts, were to pay 15 per 
cent ad valorem. A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on bagging, 
bale rope, and twine for packing cotton, was directed against the 
United States which produced these articles. 103 

An interesting section of this measure is that requiring an 
additional duty of 5 per cent on foreign bottoms unless they were 
from countries having treaties with Texas, or unless they entered 
under the domestic duty by special act of Congress. This meas- 
ure was plainly directed at the United States. The Tariff Act 
of February 5, 1840, had discriminated against the United States 
in allowing a drawback on all goods re-exported unless from a 
contiguous state. This measure struck at the carrying trade of 
the United States. This provision was not enforced until 1843, 
when the failure of the United States Senate to ratify the com- 
mericial treaty caused President Houston to instruct the collect- 
ors to enforce it. 104 An effort was made to repeal that section 
during the Eighth Congress, and a bill repealing it was passed, 
but it was vetoed by President Houston. The occasion for this 
effort to repeal the 5 per cent discriminatory duty was the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
that Texas would be required to submit to the Tariff Act of 1842, 
requiring an additional tonnage duty of 50 cents a ton and light 
money of 50 cents a ton, and an additional duty of 10 per cent 
on the cargoes of all vessels from countries which had no treaties 
with the United States. It was argued at that time that the 5 
per cent duty was not directed at the United States, as at that 
time Texas had a treaty with the United States; that though 
some hoped the discriminatory duties in the United States would 
divert commerce to Europe, there was no chance for that hope 

103 Gammel, op. tit., II, 735. 

•"Elliot to Aberdeen, April 29, 1843, in The Quabtebit, XVI, 293. 
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to be realized, as the United States produced the articles most 
needed in Texas, and could furnish them cheaper in spite of the 
discriminatory duties than England or France could furnish 
them; and that the duty was really an additional burden to the 
importer. 105 

CHAPTEE VI 
The Campaign for Free Trade 

The Tariff Act of January 27, 1842, was the last tariff act to 
find its way to the statute books, but it was after this date that 
the most strenuous campaign was carried on both in Congress 
and in newspapers for a radical modification or repeal of all tariff 
laws. After the passage of this act there developed three well 
defined parties with regard to the tariff; those who favored main- 
taining the high rates either for revenue or protection, those who 
favored absolute free trade, and those who favored a moderate 
tariff of from 10 to 15 per cent ad valorem. It is with the grow- 
ing strength of the moderate tariff advocates, whose measures 
were defeated only by executive veto, that this chapter has to deal. 

In the election during the summer of 1842, practically every 
member of congress from east of the Trinity river was in favor 
of a repeal of the tariff, while in the western part of the state 
a good majority were in favor of revision downward. 106 The 
editor of the Telegraph and Texas Register, referring to the ex- 
ultation of The Red-Lander of San Augustine over the election 
of members in the East favoring repeal, said that the West was 
ready to join with the East in repealing the tariff laws. He said 
that the West, besides repelling the Mexican invasion, paid for 
the support of the government more than four times as much as 
the East. 107 

Later, however, the Telegraph and Texas Register aligned it- 
self definitely and permanently with the advocates of a moderate 
tariff for revenue as a supplement to a direct tax. On November 
30, 1842, the editor wrote a long and serious article on the eon- 

ia Telegraph and Texas Register, January 10, 1844. 
iM Telegraph and Texas Register, October 5. 1842. 
™Ibid. 
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dition of the revenues at that time, and came to the conclusion 
that on account of the necessity for revenue the tariff could not 
be repealed at that time. He said that in spite of the utmost 
endeavor and ingenuity of statesmen in attempting to raise a 
revenue by taxation, not one-third of the expenses of government 
has been met from that source. The delinquency of the sheriffs, 
the distances between residences rendering it impossible to see 
all the people, and the refusal of some counties to pay direct 
taxes at all, were given as the reasons for this situation. While 
he came to the conclusion that import duties were necessary, he 
thought the rates at that time too high. He again declared that 
the West bore almost the whole burden of taxation. 

It may be well to give some reasons for the opposition of the 
East to the tariff. In the first place, the facilities for smuggling, 
and the consequent prevalence thereof, emphasized the burden 
under which the law-abiding citizens were laboring, and it was 
largely the efforts of these to discontinue an evil that was con- 
stantly before them. Again, the eastern members of congress and 
eastern newspapers gave as a reason for their opposition the fact 
that no drawbacks were allowed on goods reshipped from the 
United States, and that the eastern section being contiguous to 
the United States must of necessity import practically all their 
goods from that country. They cited figures showing that the 
average duties of the United States were 30 per cent, and the 
average for Texas 25 per cent, hence on all goods brought into 
the East duties were paid at the rate of 55 per cent. 108 The first 
of these reasons was probably the real reason, and the second 
the reason assigned. The argument regarding drawbacks was 
invalid, because almost the whole of the exports from the United 
States were domestic exports, and hence the double duty was not 
required. Besides, whatever duty was required of the East was 
also required of the West, as the West imported as largely from 
the United States. 

Early in the Seventh Congress the usual bills were introduced 
for repeal and modification of the tariff. The bill for repeal 
was referred to the House Committee on Finance, December 10, 

M Telegraph and Texas Register, November 30, 1842. 
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1842. 109 It was reported favorably by this committee, Decem- 
ber 17. 110 It was passed to engrossment on the 27th, and failed 
of final passage on January 3, 1843, by a tie vote. 111 The vote 
on this measure indicated the closest battle we have yet seen on 
the tariff. The vote on reference to the committee on finance 
was 16 to 11; on engrossment the vote was 19 to 13; and the 
vote on final passage was 18 to 18. In each case it was a solid 
East favoring the bill with a coalition of high tariff and mod- 
erate tariff men uniting to cause its defeat. 

The report of the committee, besides the conventional argu- 
ment that the tariff was a great burden on the West and hardly 
felt by the East, advanced the argument that the tariff hindered 
immigration. The committee said that those who were intend- 
ing to come to Texas, when they got to Arkansas and found that 
the Texas tariff was so high decided to remain there, and they 
believed that without a repeal of the tariff the population of Texas 
would be no larger five years from that time than it was then. 
They said that the tariff had driven merchants and capital from 
the country, there being only one store in all the counties lying 
upon the Sabine and the dry line from it to the Red River, a dis- 
tance of three or four hundred miles. As a remedy the commit- 
tee suggested a direct tax, though they had not worked out the 
details. A tentative suggestion was offered that a poll tax of 
$4 a man would bring in all the revenue that the government 
needed, the number of men being estimated at 20,000 and the 
necessary revenue at $80,000. They expected the repeal of the 
tariff duties to result in greater importation into Texas, and ulti- 
mately the smuggling of goods from Texas into the United States 
rather than the reverse.' 12 

After the failure of the repeal bill, the moderates decided to 
push their measure for reduction. On January 3, 1843, the 
same day that the repeal bill was defeated, A. M. Lewis of Colo- 
rado County moved that the tariff be amended so that the rate 
on all articles would be 10 per cent ad valorem. 113 This was 

""Seventh Congress, House Journal, 46. 
"'Ibid., 74. 
'"Ibid., 154. 
a Hbid., 74-77. 
1,3 /&»ef., 154. 
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referred to a special committee, which on January 9, reported 
adversely, and a combination of free traders and high tariff ad- 
vocates caused its defeat. 114 

It was charged during the consideration of these bills, partic- 
ularly the one for repeal, that the actions of several of the east- 
ern members showed, in spite of the fact that they were most 
loud in denunciation of the tariff, that they were secretly in favor 
of it, because the collector at Galveston had shown that the cus- 
toms at Galveston could almost support the government. 115 An 
analysis of the vote on the measure, however, will not bear out 
that charge. The first test of strength of the sections was in re- 
ferring the bill to the finance committee, and the vote on this 
shows that the East was almost unanimous for immediate pas- 
sage without referring, only two members from the Bast voting 
with the majority, while nine members from the East and two 
from the West voted against referring. In the vote on engross- 
ment the solid East joined by a number from the West, some of 
whom voted against final passage, succeeded in passing the bill 
to engrossment. On final passage the vote shows that the same 
nine members from the East who had consistently favored re- 
peal, joined by nine from the West who despaired of reduction, 
made up the 18 votes in favor of repeal, while the same two 
members from the East who had voted for referring and against 
engrossment, with sixteen from the West made the 18 votes 
against repeal. The eastern members opposing repeal were Mat- 
thews of Eed Eiver County and Hodge of Fannin County. The 
probable foundation for this charge was that free traders at this 
time steadily refused to enter into a compromise with the mod- 
erates and thus to force a reduction to a 10 per cent ad valorem 
rate. 

During the following summer the tariff was the chief issue in 
the campaign for the election of congressmen. Prior to this time 
no evidence is found that a candidate's attitude on the tariff in- 
fluenced his election or rejection, but the issue was still more 
clearly drawn in the election of the members of the Ninth Con- 
gress. A tendency on the part of the free traders is also found 

'"Seventh Congress, House Journal, 192. 
"'Telegraph and Texas Register, December 28, 1842. 
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during this campaign to recede from their contention for abso- 
lute free trade and compromise on a very low rate. 

This campaign for reduction was led as usual by the Telegraph 
and Texas Register. From that time on, in the opinion of this 
paper, the cure for every evil connected with the tariff was a re- 
duction to a 10 per cent level. If charges were made that the 
East was not paying its share of the government revenue, it said 
the tariff ought to be reduced; if charges were made with regard 
to smuggling in the East, the tariff ought to be reduced. As 
early as April 19, 1843, this campaign began when the editor in 
a diatribe against the tariff recommended that representatives be 
chosen to reduce the tariff. 116 The Red-Lander, which before 
that time had been the chief advocate of free trade and defender 
of the East, showed a beginning of a change of heart when it 
endorsed the article in the Telegraph and Texas Register, saying 
that the argument regarding double taxation by payment of duties 
in Texas and on goods from' the United States which were not 
allowed a drawback, would be more valid if it were not true that 
nine-tenths of the easterners did not pay any duties at all. The 
editor agreed that a tariff was necessaryy for revenue, but claimed 
that it was absurd to levy a tariff for any other purpose. 117 

One of the reasons urged against the tariff was that it led to 
smuggling. During this campaign for congress, the Northern 
Standard of Clarksville suggested as a remedy that the sheriff of 
each county be permitted, when he collected direct taxes, to swear 
each individual as to whether or not he had in his possession any- 
thing on which duties had not been paid. The Telegraph and 
Texas Register replied to this by saying that this would not rem- 
edy the matter. The only remedy, in its opinion, was the reduc- 
tion of the tariff to such a figure that it would be more advan- 
tageous to pay the duties than to run the risk of smuggling. 118 

On July 5, the same paper announced that a large number of 
western congressmen would support a reduction of the tariff, and 
suggested that a spirit of compromise would succeed in bringing 
about a reduction. On July 26, it announced the conversion of 

"'Telegraph and Texas Register, April 19, 1843. 

"'From The Red-Lander, copied in Telegraph and Texas Register, June 
14, 1843. 

"'Telegraph and Texas Register, April 26, 1843. 
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the Galveston Civilian, which had uniformly supported a high 
tariff, to the advocacy of reduction. On September 6, it accused 
the editor of The Red- Lander of changing his mind with regard 
to repeal because he lnd become convinced that the tariff was 
actually aiding the East while the West was bearing the entire 
burden of the government. In fact, in almost every issue some 
phase of the tariff question was taken up, usually ending with 
the assertion that the remedy for all evils was to reduce the tariff 
to a 10 per cent basis. 

The only journalistic support for a high tariff at that time was 
given by The Planter of Columbia and The National Vindicator 
of Washington — the "Organ of the Executive at Washington," as 
it was referred to by the Telegraph and Texas Register. The 
Planter favored a high tariff because it would stimulate manu- 
factures at home, "which although they may not bear comparison 
with foreign fabrics, still are cheaply purchased, for they are pur- 
chased without credit." 119 The National Vindicator did not at- 
tempt to defend the system, but said that it was an experiment, 
and that another year was necessary to determine the success of 
the experiment. 120 

The introduction in the House, December 18, 1843, by Dar- 
nell of San Augustine County of a bill to amend or repeal in 
part the Tariff Act of January 27, 1842, indicates that some 
of the eastern members had been won over to a moderate tariff, 
while the introduction on the 28th by Scurry, also of San Augus- 
tine County, of a bill to repeal the tariff laws and declare the 
ports of Texas free indicates that the East was divided. 121 These 
bills were referred to the committee on Finance, which on Janu- 
ary 3, 1844, presented a substitute in keeping with the idea of 
reduction. 122 The committee substitute, with minor amendments, 
passed to engrossment on the 13th, after efforts were made to 
admit sugar, coffee, rice, steel, and salt, free of duty. The vote 
was 33 to 3. 123 The final passage of the measure took place on 

"'Telegraph and Texas Register, September 20, 1843. 
""Telegraph and Texas Register, January 3, 1844. 
'"Eighth Congress, House Journal, 40, 82. 
122 Ibid., 128. 
"'Ibid,, 211. 
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the 16th, and the vote was 24 to 7 1 . 124 Of the seven opposing the 
bill three were from the East and were uncompromising free- 
traders, while four were from the West and in favor of continu- 
ing the high tariff. The eastern members voting against reduc- 
tion were Scurry of San Augustine, Edwards of Shelby, and Row- 
lett of Fannin. The western members opposing it were Erath 
of Milam, Head of Brazos, January of Jackson, and Paschal of 
Bexar. The bill passed the Senate on January 22 by a vote of 
9 to 2, 125 one eastern and one western member opposing it. Ac- 
cording to this bill the duties on coffee, brown sugar, salt, iron, 
steel, cotton-bagging, bale rope, and twine used in packing cot- 
ton, were fixed at 12^ per cent ad valorem. On other articles, 
with the exception of ardent spirits, wines, etc., which were to 
remain as before, the duties were fixed at 17 per cent ad valorem. 
This was a reduction from an average rate of 25 per cent to 15 
per cent ad valorem. 120 

The bill had now passed both houses by overwhelming majori- 
ties, and the only thing that would defeat it was the executive 
veto; and on account of the majority it was confidently hoped 
that the bill could be passed over the president's veto. The veto 
message was sent to Congress, February 5, 1844. President 
Houston said that the state of the Republic and the condition of 
the finances forced him to withhold his sanction to the bill; that 
the reduction of the imports could have no other result than to 
weaken the currency, and general debility would result; that 
direct taxes could not be depended upon; that out of $49,000 in 
direct taxes levied for the preceding year only $15,000 had been 
paid into the treasury; that the receipts from customs were the 
very life blood of the country; and that the time for free-trade 
had not come. 127 The veto message was read in both houses at 
a night session the same day, and attempts were made to pass 
the bill over the veto. The vote in the House was overwhelm- 
ingly for passage, 34 to 4, while it failed in the Senate. It 
lacked one vote of getting a majority when a two-thirds majority 

'"Eighth Congress, Eouse Journal, 234. 
""Eighth Congress, Senate Journal, 146. 
™Telegraph and Texas Register, February 7, 1844. 
"'Eighth Congress, House Journal, 465 et seq. 
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was needed. In the House the East voted solid for passage over 
the veto, but in the Senate one eastern member supported the 
veto. 128 

During the pendency of this bill in congress the Telegraph and 
Texas Register did not miss an opportunity to express its advo- 
cacy of its passage. On January 10, 1844, the editor insisted 
on a repeal of the five per cent discriminatory duty, for the rea- 
son that the United States had also announced the enforcement 
of discrimination against Texas, arguing that because of connec- 
tions in the United States, because of long credit that could be 
secured there, and because of the little expense in visiting the 
American markets, it was more advantageous for the merchants 
to trade with the United States; that they were going to trade 
there, and this discriminatory duty was an extra burden and 
secured no concessions from the United States. On January 17, 
he urged direct taxes as against the tariff as the foundation for 
revenue, saying that within eight years the direct taxes might be 
made to yield all the revenue needed by the government. He also 
suggested the desirability of enquiring into the tariff of the United 
States and Mexico, and reducing the duties on articles which were 
charged high duties in those countries with the view of captur- 
ing the commerce of the Western Hemisphere from them. On 
the 24th he repeated that a low tariff might make the United 
States tributary to Texas, and even force the United States to 
abolish the tariff system. On February 12, he again urged the 
repeal of the "odious five per cent tax," saying that although 
Texas was paying a premium of five per cent for European goods,, 
they had not amounted to one-sixth of those of the United States. 

With the defeat of the tariff bill in the Eighth Congress only 
by the veto of the president, and with the near success in pass- 
ing the bill over his veto, it became clear that the tariff question 
would be one of the main questions in the campaign for congress 
the following summer, and that it would even enter into the cam- 
paign for the presidency. And the question of the reduction of 
the tariff did become the leading issue, with the advocates of free- 
trade modifying their opinions to the extent that they were will- 
ing to accept any reduction to as low as 15 per cent ad valorem. 

"•Eighth Congress, Bouse Journal, 467. Eighth Congress, Senate /our- 
nal, 242. 
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The Galveston Civilian took the lead in demanding that only 
candidates in favor of reduction should be elected to congress. 
This is the paper which chtring the campaign of 1843 announced 
its conversion to reduction. Its recommendation is a peculiar 
mixture of free-trade and protection. Some of the main points 
suggested are as follows : 

A plan is beginning to be agitated from sources entitling it to 
consideration, to run candidates for office at the approaching 
election, upon the principle of Free Trade, except so far as it 
may conflict with the few simple interests of our mechanics; that 
is, to retain something like the present heavy duties on leather, 
boots and shoes, saddlery, ready made clothing, and a few similar 
mechanical products which can be supplied by our own citizens, 
and to declare our ports open for almost all others duty free. 
This has been a plan long discussed here, and it has gained 
strength from the fact that the contrary policy has been so far 
defeated by the impossibility of enforcing it upon our northeast- 
ern frontier. 

The article continued by suggesting that the entire tariff sys- 
tem be abolished if any other method of raising revenue could 
be devised. 128 About the same time the Matagorda Dispatch 
joined in this campaign, advising the voters to support for con- 
gress only those candidates who were in favor of free-trade. 130 

There does not seem to have been a general effort to make the 
tariff an issue in the presidential campaign. The editor of the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, however, gave as his chief reason 
for opposing Anson Jones for the presidency, that he was Hous- 
ton's candidate and could be depended upon to continue Hous- 
ton's financial policy, chief of which was a high tariff. 131 The 
Red-Lander at the same time was a strong supporter of Jones, 
though it had been the leading free-trade journal. 

The importance of the tariff as an issue in the election of 
1844, can be further indicated by noticing the announcement of 
the candidates for congress. Richard Boman, candidate for the 
senate from Matagorda, Jackson and Montgomery Counties, dis- 
cussed the issues in the Matagorda Dispatch early in Jiily. He 

""From the Civilian, in The Red-Lander, June 1, 1844. 
lx >Telegraph and Texas Register, July 24, 1844. 
"'Telegraph and Texas Register, June 26, 1844. 
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began by saying that he had agreed to give his opinion on all 
questions of importance, and then in his article he discussed noth- 
ing but the tariff, giving his reasons for favoring repeal. He 
mixed up a little of the conventional argument for free-trade 
with a little of the application of the argument to Texas. 132 His 
ideas are not important except as they indicate the attitude of 
his section. As he was elected it can be presumed that his con- 
stituents were also for repeal. In June Henry W. Sublett, can- 
didate for congress from San Augustine County, announced his 
platform. The tariff was the main question under discussion in 
his announcement. He favored free-trade, but he was doubtful 
about the advisability of its adoption at that time. He threw 
out a suggestion that the tariff be used for trading purposes, 
Texas granting free trade to those countries which would do the 
same for her. 13 * He was defeated, and an advocate of reduction 
was elected. I am, not prepared to say just how far their atti- 
tude toward the subject under discussion was the cause, but of 
forty members of the Eighth Congress only nine were returned, 
and only six of the twelve members of the Senate. 13 * 

The stage was all set to carry through the program of the 
revisionists. An overwhelming majority had been returned in 
favor of revision. With few exceptions the journals were advo- 
cating reduction or repeal. A resolution had been passed in the 
House instructing the committee on finance to enquire into the 
policy of repeal, and if repeal was impolitic, into the policy of 
reduction. 135 At this juncture President Anson Jones sent his 
message to Congress which not only advocated the continuance of 
the tariff as a revenue measure, but also the adoption of inci- 
dental protection. With regard to the tariff he said: 

We are in a great measure endebted to the tariff for the present 
healthy condition of our finances, and past experience proves that 
it is impossible that the government can subsist without it. No 
system of direct taxation can adequately supply its place. One 
of the most serious objections to the tariff system has heretofore 

" 2 From Matagorda Dispatch, in Telegraph and Texas Register, July 
25, 1844. 

m f*e Red-Lander, June 22, 1844. 

t3, Texas National Register, December 7, 1844. 

l3; 'Ninth Congress, House Journal, 34. 
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been, that its burthens have fallen unequally on different sections 
of the country. This objection, however, in consequence of the 
energetic endeavors of the Treasury Department, I am happy to 
say, has in a great measure ceased to exist. 136 

In his inaugural address a few days before, Jones had favored 

a tariff sufficient to provide with certainty for the current ex- 
penses of the government, and for leaving a convenient amount 
of surplus in the Treasury at all times to meet any unexpected 
emergency, with incidental protection and encouragement to our 
agricultural and manufacturing interests. 137 

The Telegraph and Texas Register could not resist this oppor- 
tunity for another long article on the tariff. It said that Jones 
had expressed himself in favor of the tariff policy as it was in 
the United States, and that his argument in favor of a tariff on 
the ground of its incidental protection was a dangerous argument 
to recommend a tariff in Texas. It said that if there was one 
well founded argument against annexation it was the tariff policy 
of the United States: that agricultural products could not in the 
nature of things receive protection from a tariff; that a tariff on 
manufactures was at the expense of agriculture. 138 

The committee on finance made its report on January 8, 1845. 
This committee consisted of three eastern members, George W. 
Smyth of Jasper County, John S. Ford of San Augustine County, 
and S. B. Jones of Bowie County; and three western members, 
John Dunn of Refugio County, William F. Sadler of Houston 
County, and S. L. Jones of San Patricio County. A consider- 
able change in opinion is indicated by a unanimous report against 
any change in the tariff at that time. They said that it was not 
likely that imports would increase during the ensuing year, hence 
it was necessary to keep the tariff at its existing rates in order 
to support the government. 139 The House refused to accept this 
report, however, and on the 31st passed a bill to reduce the tariff 
to a level of 10 per cent ad valorem on all articles except wines 
and other spirits. The vote on the passage of this bill was 28 

l3 "Ibid., 68, 69. Jones was not warranted in saying that the objection 
on account of unequal enforcement had ceased to exist. There was never 
a serious effort to enforce collection in the East. 

™IMd., 29. 

* x Telegraph and Texas Register, December 18, 1844. 

"'Ninth Congress, House Journal, 170. 
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to 10, three eastern members joining seven western members in 
opposing it. 140 The bill passed the Senate unanimously the same 
day after the rate was raised from 10 to 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 1 * 1 

This bill provided for a gradual reduction of all tariff duties 
to a 15 per cent level. Nine months after its passage the first 
reduction of 5 per cent was to take place, and thereafter a quar- 
terly reduction of 5 per cent until the 15 per cent level should 
be reached. Another provision, to take effect July 1, 1845, was 
for the repeal of the discriminatory duty of 5 per cent on goods 
brought in foreign bottoms from countries which had no treaty 
with Texas. 142 The bill was vetoed by President Jones, however, 
on the ground that Congress had made no provision for the sup- 
port of the government without the tariff system, and for the 
reason that the tariff was the most nearly just method of raising 
revenue. 143 

During this session the representatives of the East took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to defend their section against the re- 
peated charges of evading tbe tariff duties. Early in the ses- 
sion petitions for the modification of the tariff from citizens of 
Galveston, Houston, and other places, were referred to a special 
committee. The committee was unable to agree on a report, con- 
sequently three reports were submitted, one signed by the chair- 
man, H. MeLeod of Galveston, another by S. L. Jones of San 
Patricio, and the third by William E. Scurry of Red Paver and 
George W. Smith of Jasper. The chairman reported in favor of 
reduction on the old ground that it was unequally administered. 
He gave figures showing that the West paid at the average rate 
of $23.46 for each voter, while the East paid at the rate of $3.06. 
He gave for the preceding year the imports from Galveston as 
$501,734,. while for the same period the imports into San Augus- 
tine were only $70,610. He said that the population of the two 
counties was about the same, and the difference in imports rep- 
resented the amount of smuggling into San Augustine County. 144 

"'Ibid., 364. 

'"Ninth Congress, Senate Journal, 266. 
U2 Telegraph and Texas Register, February 12, 1845. 
" 3 Texas National Register, February 15, 1845. 
1M Ninth Congress, House Journal, 170. 
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The report of Jones agreed with the chairman that the tariff was 
unequally administered, but did not agree that the evil could be 
remedied at that time. 1 " 

The report by Scurry and Smyth was the only effort, so far 
as I have been able to find, to deny the frequent charges 
that the East was evading the tariff; and this report did not 
deny that it was being evaded to a certain extent. The re- 
port said that it was a well known fact that several cargoes of 
cotton had gone down the Ne'ches most of which had been sold 
in Galveston and return cargoes purchased there; and that these 
eastern sections swelled the importations into Galveston, and did 
not get any credit for it; that the western people were affected 
by the tariff only as they consumed articles subject to a tariff, 
and the same applied to the East; and finally, that the finances 
of the government would not admit of reduction — which was a 
rather strange doctrine for Scurry. Besides all this, these mem- 
bers of the committee hoped for annexation, which would cure 
the chief evils connected with the tariff. 146 

The absorbing interest in the question of annexation caused 
the newspapers to pay little attention to the veto of the tariff 
bill. The tariff question, however, had become involved to a 
certain extent with the question of annexation during the cam- 
paign for reduction in the summer and fall of 1844. On No- 
vember 13, 1844, the Telegraph and Texas Register said that the 
only journals opposed to annexation had based their objection on 
the tariff of the United States, while they had opposed any modifi- 
cation of their own tariff; that if annexed at all Texas would be 
annexed by the free-trade party in the United States, and that 
by annexation only one tariff would be paid. In defending the 
veto of the Tariff Act of 1845, the Texas National Register said 
that in ease there was no annexation, Texas should use her tariff 
for trading purposes, "every reduction of duties on goods im- 
ported from any foreign country into the ports of Texas, would 
purchase a. corresponding in our favor." For that reason, the 
tariff should remain at the existing high rate till the question of 
annexation was definitely settled. In case of annexation, the 

" 5 Ninth Congress, House Journal, 291. 
"'Ibid., 288. 
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tariff of the Uuited States would be more burdensome than that 
of Texas. The editor thought that Texas ought to remain inde- 
pendent, reduce the tariff to 10 per cent for countries which 
would grant the same privileges to Texas, and maintain the 5 
per cent discriminatory duty. This policy, in conection with the 
high tariff policy of the United Stales would malce Texas the 
leading commercial nation of North America and Galveston the 
leading port. 147 

In the meantime a joint resolution had passed both houses of 
Congress in the United States, February 28, 1945, extending to 
Texas an offer of annexation, and President Tyler had despatched 
a messenger to Texas with the offer. 148 President Jones called 
a special session of the Texan Congress and a convention to pass 
on the offer of annexation. Congress met June 16, and the con- 
vention July 4, and the question was voted on, all but one mem- 
ber favoring annexation. It was submitted to the people and 
ratified by them on October 13, with only a few dissenting 
votes. 149 The final act admitting Texas as a state was passed 
on December 29, 1845, and the state government of Texas was 
installed on February 16, 1846. 150 

The joint resolution had provided among other things that the 
state was to cede to the United States all public edifices, ports, 
and harbors, and other property and means of defenses, and to re- 
tain its public funds, debts, taxes, etc." 1 In accordance with this 
agreement, the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
issued orders, December 31, 1845, creating Texas a collectoral dis- 
trict of the United States. The Texas authorities, however, as- 
sumed that a transfer of custom-houses and other property could 
not take place till the meeting of the First Legislature, hence they 
delayed putting the order into effect until February 16, 1846, 
when the custom-houses were turned over to the United States, 
and the tariff history of the Eepublic of Texas came to an end. 152 

"''Texas Rational Register, March 15, 1845. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Customs Administration 

At the head of the administration of the tariff was the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It was his duty to oversee the general 
system, give instructions to the various collectors, and receive re- 
turns quarterly. 153 The president, however, had the right of ap- 
pointment of collectors. Under the secretary of the treasury 
were the various collectors, deputy collectors, and inspectors. 
Collectors were required to make quarterly reports, with, the ex- 
ception of the collector at Galveston who was to make monthly 
reports after 1840. 154 After 1840 they were required to give 
bond in the sum of $25,000 for the faithful performance of their 
duties and to insure honesty. They were empowered to enter 
ships for the purpose of inspection, of administering oaths in en- 
forcement of payment of duties, and in case of infringement of 
the law it was the duty of the collector to bring suit or to pros- 
ecute. 

The amount of salary, as well as the method of payment, 
varied with the different bills. The act of December 20, 1836, 
made no provision for salaries. The act of June 12, 1837, pro- 
vided for a salary of $2,000 a year, with an additional salary of 
one-half of one per cent of all fees above $2,000. 155 

On January 16, 1840, the fee system was adopted for all cus- 
tom officials. Collectors were to receive compensation at the 
rate of %\ per cent on all duties up to $20,000, and one-half of 
one per cent for all over for each quarter, but if duties were un- 
der $20,000, the compensation was to be not more than $500 
quarterly. The deputy collector and clerk at Galveston was to 
receive $2,000 a year, and all others $1800 a year. 150 In 1842 
this was changed. The maximum salaries allowed were for Gal- 
veston, $1200; for Brazos and Calhoun, $800; for Aransas, $600. 
The first three were allowed to retain 10 per cent of the duties 
up to the maximum salary, and the fourth to retain 15 per cent, 

153 Act of December 20, 1836; Gammel, op. cit., I, 1286. 
""Ibid., II, 655. 
™Ibid., I, 1314. 
"'Ibid., II, 376. 
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and the excess in each case was to be turned into the treasury. 
Deputies received $500, permanent inspectors, $600, and other 
inspectors, $2 a day. In order to insure the collection of duties 
in the eastern districts, it was provided that the secretary of the 
treasury should appoint as many deputies there as he saw fit, and 
that these deputies should receive commissions of 10 per cent on 
all duties until the commission should amount to $500, but that 
they should receive no other compensation. The collectors for 
those districts were to receive 5 per cent of that collected by 
deputies and 15 per cent of that collected by themselves, up to 
$800. m Shortly before this the collectors for the eastern dis- 
tricts had been suspended and the sheriffs of the various counties 
made collectors at a commission of 10 per cent. 158 

In spite of the fact that two tariff bills had been enacted, 
there were no collectoral districts provided for until June 12, 
1837. The act under the provisional government, December 12, 
1835, had named six districts, but had not defined them or made 
provision for custom houses. 159 The act of January 12, 1837, 
provided for the following collectoral districts: Aransas district 
from the Rio Grande to the San Antonio River; Matagorda dis- 
trict from the San Antonio River to the mouth of Cedar Lake; 
Brazos district from Cedar Lake to Oyster Creek; Galveston dis- 
trict from Oyster Creek to Bolivar Point; Sabine district from 
Bolivar Point to the Sabine Bay, thence up to Lowe's Ferry; San 
Augustine district from Lowe's Ferry up the Sabine River to the 
thirty-second parallel of latitude, thence north to Red River. The 
president and the secretary of the treasury were instructed to 
locate custom-houses at the most suitable points in these dis- 
tricts. 160 Later acts created two other districts, Red River and 
Soda Lake. The Red River district was composed of the coun- 
ties of Paschal, Bowie, Red River, Lamar, and Fannin. 161 The 
Soda Lake district comprised all the counties of Red River and 
Bowie lying south of Sulphur Fork, with Harrison and Rusk, 

"'Gammel, op. tit., II, 736. 
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and all of Nacogdoches lying west and north of Rusk County. 162 
Both of these districts were created in an effort to enforce col- 
lection in the East, the first, January 27, 1842, and the second, 
January 29, 1845. 

Besides customs duties, tonnage duties and various fees of office 
were collected, and were reported in the various tariff reports. 
The act of Decemher 15, 1835, provided for a tonnage of $1.25 
a ton on all vessels of more than 10 tons. 163 The first act under 
the constitutional government, December 20, 1836, provided for 
tonnage duties of 25 cents a ton on similar vessels. 16 * The act 
of June 12, 1837, raised this to $1 a ton, as it was in the United 
States. 165 On December 18, 1837, an act "to encourage steam 
navigation" was passed providing that steam vessels carrying 
ammunition should be exempt from tonnage duties, but this was 
repealed, January 10, 1839. 166 

An act passed on January 4, 1841, provided that vessels built 
in Texas and flying her flag should be free of tonnage duties, 
but by an act passed on January 27, 1842, this policy was dis- 
continued, tonnage duties of 60 cents a ton being required on 
sailing vessels, and 30 cents for steamboats. 167 In 1844 a dis- 
criminatory policy was adopted against the vessels of countries 
with which Texas had no commercial treaties, such vessels being 
charged tonnage duties of $1 a ton, while reciprocal privileges 
were enjoyed with the treaty countries. 168 This was changed in 
1S45, to the extent that all vessels, Texan as well as Foreign, 
were required to pay tonnage duties of 62£ cents a ton, while the 
non-treaty countries were required to pay $1, or as much as 
Texan vessels were charged in those countries. 169 

Prior to 1840 the port charges were the same as in the United 
States at that time, but the act of February 5, 1840, fixed port 
charges and office fees as follows : for entrance and clearance of 

16S Gammel, op. cit., II, 1081. 
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vessels of less than 100 tons, $1.50; of more than 100 tons, $2.50; 
every port entry, $2; permits to land or load goods, bills of 
health and other documents, 20 cents; bond taken officially, per- 
mit to land for re-exportation, official certificates, debentures, 40 
cent?. 170 Receipts from these charges, as well as receipts from 
tonnage duties, with few exceptions, were included in the general 
tariff reports, and it is difficult to determine how much revenue 
was received from these sources. 

Duties were payable in some form of currency as well as specie 
up to February 3, 1845, when an act was passed requiring pay- 
ment of customs and tonnage duties only in gold or silver. The 
act of December 20, 1836, provided for the payment of duties in 
orders of the auditor, 171 but as this law was a dead letter there 
were no receipts of this character. By the act of June 12, 1837, 
gold, silver, and such national bank paper as the president might 
direct were receivable in payment of tariff duties. 172 This would 
seem clearly to prohibit the use of promissory notes of the gov- 
ernment in payment of duties, especially since an act had been 
passed previously for funding the national debt, pledging the in- 
come from customs and direct taxation to meet the interest. On 
June 9, however, an act had been passed creating the promissory 
notes and making them receivable for all government dues. The 
secretary of the treasury, Henry Smith, instructed the collectors 
not to receive those notes in payment of customs, but he was or- 
dered by President Houston to countermand this order, which 
he did, and the promissory notes were received in payment of 
all dues till December 14, 1837, when payment in promissory 
notes was prohibited, but change notes or treasury notes were 
created, which were received in payment of all dues of the gov- 
ernment. 173 The acts of February 5, 1840, and 1841, allowed the 
payment in gold, silver, or promissory notes at par, and the act 
of January 27, 1842, allowed payment in gold, silver, and ex- 
chequer bills, as the new currenc}' was called. 174 By an act 
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passed July 23, 1842, the exchequer bills were receivable at their 
market value for customs, direct taxes, and postage. 175 This led 
to inequality. The different collectors had the authority to deter- 
mine the market price, so the market value varied at the different 
ports for the same time. Imports tended to seek those where the 
market value was the highest, which tended to unsettle condi- 
ditions. This was repealed as applying to direct taxes and post- 
age, January 16, 1843, effective February 1, so after that time 
customs were receivable in gold, silver, or exchequer bills at their 
market value until the passage of the act of February 3, 1845, 
prescribing that they should be paid only in gold and silver. 1 " 

The act of June 12, 1837, provided for the bonding of duties. 
Factors or consignees whose duties amounted to $500 or more for 
one importation were allowed to give bond for the whole amount, 
one-half payable in three months, and the other half payable in 
six months; diities under $500 and over $100 were to be paid 
in three months; and if under $100 duties were payable only in 
cash. 177 This provision was repealed on May 9, 1838, however, 
the collector being required to sell the goods within 10 days if 
duties were unpaid. 178 It was re-enacted, January 15, 1839, 179 
and continued in force until the adoption of the warehouse in 
1S40. 

The Warehouse Act, February 5, 1840, authorized the secre- 
tary of the treasury to provide good and sufficient warehouses in 
the ports for warehousing imported goods and goods for exporta- 
tion. 180 The Tariff Act of the same date provided for securing 
goods in the warehouses. By this act importers were allowed to 
leave part of their goods in the warehouse as security for the pay- 
ment of duties, provided the value of goods left as security was 
three times the amount of duties on all goods. If duties remained 
unpaid at the end of three months, the collector was instructed 
to sell enough goods to pay the duties. 181 
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From the standpoint of revenue the bonding system was very 
bad, though it might have been needed in the beginning in order 
to assist the merchants in starting business. By this system it 
was required that two citizens of the county should sign the 
bonds. There were a great many failures to pay the duties, and 
in a great many cases the bonds were worthless. This is indi- 
cated by the relation between the reported returns and the actual 
returns to the secretary of the treasury under this system. The 
first report of the secretary of the treasury showed a total net 
revenue, bonded and paid in, of $278,134.56, up to September 
30, 1838, while only $133,649.88 were paid into the treasury. 
This difference of $144,488.68 included the cost of construction 
of custom-houses which was not given, but a large part of it was 
bonded. 182 The report of the secretary of the treasury for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1839, showed in suit $40,000 of 
uncollected bonded duties, 183 while the report for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1840, showed $188,853.13 as remaining un- 
paid from 1838 to 1839. 184 There are no reports showing how 
much of this was ultimately lost, but it was probably a good per- 
centage. The warehouse system was an improvement over the 
bonding system, though it caused delay in actual payment of 
duties. The returns from sale of goods secured in warehouses 
kept dribbling in till 1847, when the report of the treasurer 
showed over $50,000 received from customs. This included an 
item of $486 37 in promissory notes, bonds, and interest. 185 

There were other miscellaneous acts for administering the 
tariff system. By the act of June 12, 1837, all shipmasters were 
required to report and give manifest of all goods on their vessels 
within 24 hours on penalty of $500 for failure to report, and of 
$1000 for false manifest, with disqualification to again enter the 
port. 180 After February 5, 1840, they were required to report 
within 24 hours, but were allowed 48 hours to submit a manifest 
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of their cargo. The penaltyy for violation remained the same. 1 " 
In determining the original cost of imported goods the act of 
February 5, 1840, required that the invoices be signed by the con- 
sul at the point of shipment, and if there were no consul, two 
reputable merchants were allowed to fix the value, provided it 
was certified to by the justice of the peace. By an act passed 
February 1, 1811, consular certificates were no longer required, 
but appraisers were appointed to value the goods. The appraisers 
were regular officers, and were paid $5 a day. 188 

Smuggling was regarded as a misdemeanor, and the chief pen- 
alty was the confiscation of goods and the vehicles or vessels in 
which smuggled goods were transported. In fact, except the bare 
statement that it should be regarded as a misdemeanor, no other 
punishment was fixed. To encourage information with regard te 
smuggling, when confiscated goods were sold half went to the 
treasury and half to the informer. The collectors were given the 
right in 1840 to summon any citizen to assist in seizing smug- 
gled goods, the penalty for refusal being a fine of $200, or to call 
on the sheriff of the county for assistance, the penalty for re- 
fusal being a fine of $300. Also in 1840 the collectors were per- 
mitted to secure row boats in order to prevent the evasion of 
duties. I have found no evidence of criminal prosecution for vio- 
lation of the tariff laws, nor of civil suits over seized goods. The 
penalty for resisting seizure was $500, which was heavier, it seems, 
than for the act of smuggling. 189 

CHAPTER VIII 

A Genekai View of the Tariff System 

If there was any consistent policy with regard to the tariff, 
it was that the only basis on which a tariff should be laid was 
for revenue. Most of the representatives, as well as two of the 
presidents, were from the South, and it can be presumed that the 
natural bent of their minds was toward free-trade or a tariff for 
revenue only. The other president was from the manufacturing 
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section in the United States, and it could be presumed that he 
would have a natural bent toward protection. And the attitude 
of each president is the attitude of the section from which he 
came with some modification due to the local circumstances. 
Houston was from Tennessee, and he was not so certain with re- 
gard to free trade, though he favored it ultimately; but he was 
rather certain that a tariff was necessary for purposes of revenue, 
and that it was more equitable and just than a direct tax. 190 
President Lamar was from Georgia, and he was strongly for free- 
trade. He had been a member of the States' Eights Party in 
Georgia during the strenuous struggles over the tariff in the 
Urjited States from 1828 to 1833, and during part of that time 
he had edited a newspaper advocating free-trade. 191 It was not 
strange that he should continue to advocate free-trade in Texas, 
especially since that policy was supposed to assist in securing rec- 
ognition. On account of the need of a tariff for revenue, how- 
ever, he advised a continuation of the tariff, though in 1840 he 
approved the free-trade tariff when it seemed that a direct tax 
could be substituted. 192 President Jones was from Massachusetts, 
and he favored a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 193 
All the presidents united in maintaining that the tariff was neces- 
sary for revenue, and when irresponsible members of congress in- 
sisted on its repeal, the responsibility which the president was 
under of maintaining the existence of the government and a 
semblance of credit abroad forced him into the support of a sys- 
tem which, though unnatural for an agricultural community, was 
necessary for the support of the government. 

Aside from loans and paper money the actual sources of rev- 
enue for the support of the government were customs duties, 
direct taxes, sale of city lots, sale of land, and fines and forfeit- 
ures. A comparison of returns from each of these sources will 
show that the tariff was the foundation of the revenue through- 
out the life of the Republic. The first report available for the 
period from the beginning of the Republic to September 30, 1838, 

""Houston's message to Congress, in Telegraph and Texas Register, De- 
cember 29, 1841 ; veto message, Eighth Congress, House Journal, 465 et seq. 
"'Prospectus of the Columbus Enquirer; Lamar Papers, 73. 
''"Lamar's message to Congress, Third Congress, House Journal, 180, 181. 
1,3 Ninth Congress, House Journal, 29. 
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shows that of a total revenue of $260,780 paid into the treasury, 
customs contributed $133,649. 88, 104 or a little more than 51 per 
cent. For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1839, the per- 
centage was larger. Out of a total revenue for that year of 
$187,791, customs contributed $122,573.35, or 65 per cent. 195 
The same ratio was maintained until 1842, when, beginning with 
that date, the average was 83 per cent. The period when the 
tariff yielded the greatest amount was from August 1, 1843, to 
February 16, 1846, when the yield was $340,506.40. This was 
also the period when the receipts from other sources were at a 
minimum, the income from direct taxes being only $27,561, from 
licenses $15,140, and from miscellaneous sources $1815, making 
the receipts from customs 88.4 per cent of the total revenue. 196 
The cause for this excess of customs over other forms of revenue 
is that in a primitive community they are about the only tax that 
can be assessed and collected with any notable success. They are 
easy of administration; being indirect taxes they are not felt as 
are direct taxes. After 1842 the payment of direct taxes became 
negligible. The Lamar administration had substituted the direct 
tax in a large measure for the tariff, but in 1842, the Houston 
administration returned to a low direct tax, and this reduction, 
together with the difficulty of collection, caused direct taxes to 
yield only 12.8 per cent of the revenue of the government. 187 

Another policy which was maintained throughout the period 
was to tax necessaries lightly and luxuries at a heavier rate. The 
only exception was during 1840 and 1841, when a uniform ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent and 45 per cent was levied on all 
articles except wines and spirits, upon which a high specific duty 
was laid. During this period the rate was so low that the tariff 
was not a burden to anybody. There was an effort made in 1841 
to admit such necessaries as flour, sugar, salt, coffee, lard, pork, 
bacon, iron and steel, free of duty, but on account of the need 

lw Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, November 17, 1838; Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 391; 
Gouge, The Fiscal History of Texas, 270. 

:M iReport of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, December 18, 1839; Miller, loc. cit.; Gouge, loc. cit. 

1M Miller, op. cit., 391. 

lm lbid., 50. 
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for revenue the amendments were rejected. 1 * 8 Before 1840, these 
articles had been admitted free, and after 1842, they were ad- 
mitted at a moderate rate. 189 

I have indicated the repeated charges that the East was not 
sharing its part of the burdens of government, charges made by 
western newspapers and representatives. An examination of the 
comparative returns from the various districts will show some 
ground for the charges. For the period from the beginning of 
the Eepublic to September 30, 1838, out of a total reported net 
receipts of $278,134.56, the two eastern districts, Sabine and San 
Augustine, reported only $37,630.32, and nothing was actually 
paid into the treasury from these districts. The revenue paid in 
was as follows: Galveston, $70,119.20; Brazos, $31,686; Mata- 
gorda, $31,844.68. 20ft For five quarters ending March 31, 1841, 
the total receipts reported were $203,820.42, and of this San 
Augustine reported a net return of $6,534.82. In. Sabine, the 
other eastern district, there were no net returns, the receipts be- 
ing $5,062.01, and the expenses, $8,717, making a deficit of nearly 
$3000. 201 For the nine months ending October 31, 1842, the 
East contributed $10,536.73 out of a total of $86,937.49. For 
the year ending July 31, 1844, the East contributed $13,715.72 
out of a total of $177,860.85, and from that time until October 
31, 1845, the period of greatest importation, the three eastern 
districts paid $26,420.90 out of a total of $340,506.00. 202 Re- 
ports are lacking for other periods, but these are sufficient to in- 
dicate that the East was evading the tariff duties. And as the 
tariff was the foundation of the finances, it seems that the West 
was justified in charging that the East was in a large measure 
escaping the burdens of the government. 

On January 25, 1845, Scurry and Smyth had come to the de- 

" 8 Fifth Congress, House Journal, 686, 687. 

""Act of December 18. 1837; Gammel, op. tit., I, 1490; Act of Janu- 
ary 27, 1842, Ibid., II, 734. 

""Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, November 17, 1838. 

:ol Report of the Commissioner of Revenue, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, August 4, 1841. 

"-Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, February 1, 1843; January 8, 1845; First Legislature, House 
Journal, ap. 24. 
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fense of the East, saying that a great many of the merchants of 
their section carried their goods to Houston and Galveston, and 
received in return goods on which duties had been paid. 203 There 
was very likely some trade of this character, but not enough to 
explain the great discrepancy in returns. The facilities for 
smuggling, the mild punishment for smugglers when caught, 
made this illegal trade very profitable. And it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the merchants of the East would go to the ex- 
pense of taking their cargoes to Houston or Galveston and pay- 
ing the comparatively high duty on their return cargoes, when 
they could make a better profit by smuggling goods across the 
Sabine or the border to the North, especially since the objection 
to any tariff in that section enabled a man to maintain social 
standing while engaged in illicit trade. 

The imports were mostly from the United States and the ex- 
ports to the United States. At another point in this discussion 
I have shown the failure of the 5 per cent discriminatory duty 
of January 27, 1S42, to decrease the importation from the United 
States. An explanation for this may be found in the character 
of imports for the fiscal year 1845, when there was very active 
trade with foreign countries. The total value of imports for that 
year was $1, 204,370. 32. It was made up of the following 
articles: distilled spirits, $55,832.40; tobacco, $34,476.30; bread- 
stuffs, $54,342.33; meats, $9,031.83; sugar, $42,655.42; salt, $8,- 
143.68; associated groceries, $115,536.89; and associated mer- 
chandise, $878,346.52. The scheduled articles would here be al- 
most wholly from the United States regardless of the tariff, and 
that it was most profitable to purchase in the United States is 
indicated by the fact that of these imports the United States 
furnished $1,151,733.21. or 95.6 per cent of the whole. 204 A 
glance at the table in the appendix will show a similar result for 
the 3'ears preceding. 

The period of greatest importation and the least exportation 
was from 1835 to 1840. Gouge points out that this was due to 
the fact that paper money encouraged imports and discouraged 

""Ninth Congress, House Journal, 288. 

'""Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, First Legislature, House 
Journal, ap. 32. 
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exports. 2 * 5 This period was the period of chief dependence on 
paper money, and though the money depreciated until it was al- 
most worthless, it was still accepted in payment of duties at par, 
thus reducing the tariff rates to only a small per cent of their 
nominal rate. The importations during this period amounted to 
$4,625,843.52, while exports amounted to $678,242.24. The in- 
crease in value of exchequer bills in 1842 due to their scarcity, 
and the passage of the act requiring that they be received at the 
market value in 1843, caused payment in sound money. For the 
period beginning August 1, 1842, and continuing to October 31, 
1845, importations amounted to $2,362,078.67, and exports to 
$l,870,103.09. 20a 

Though there were frequent complaints of the burden of the 
tariff, the rates were never really high. With the exception of 
the tariff bill in 1840 the nominal average of which was 15 per 
cent and the real average 3 per cent, the general average of the 
tariff rates was between 20 and 25 per cent. The average for 
the period up to September 30, 1838, was 19.3 per cent, but t'lis 
is the period when a large number of the necessities were ad- 
mitted free. The average rate on dutiable goods cannot be de- 
termined, but it was certainly higher than that. The burden, 
however, fell on those who were best able to bear it. The high- 
est average reported was for the year ending July 31, 1844, when 
importations of $686,503.03 yielded a gross revenue of $201,- 
413.30, or an average of 26.6. 207 

"%!ouge, The Fiscal History of Texas, 278. 

'"Ibid., 278. 

""Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, January 8, 1845. The secretary remarked that this high aver- 
age was due to the 5 per cent augmentation on goods in American, ves- 
sels, and that six-sevenths of the imports were from the United States; 
that if Texans had seen fit to trade with England or France the average 
would have been only about 22 per cent. 
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APPENDIX A 

The following table giving the revenues of the Republic will 
show the importance of the tariff in the fiscal system. 208 



Year. 


Direct 
Taxes. 


Customs. 


Licenses. 


Land and 
Land Dues 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Total. 


1836-1838 


$ 100,455 


$ 133,649 
122,160 
164,789 
151,990 
360,177 
340.506 




$ 21 , 123 


$ 5,552 

65,621 

141 

429 

502 

1,815 


$ 260,780 


1839 




187,791 


1840 


53,180 

179,503 

80,335 

27,561 


t 16,922 
42,686 
16,503 
15,140 


218,250 
68,025 


453,235 


1841 


442,635 


1842-1844 


457,518 


1844-1846 




385,023 








Totals 


$ 440,984 


$1,273,280 


$ 91,251 


$ 307,398 


$ 74,060 


$2,186,982 



NET REVENUE FROM EACH DISTRICT FOR THE PERIOD INDICATED. 



District. 


To Sept. 
30, 1838. 


Nine months to 
Oct. 31, 1842. 


Year ending 
July 31, 1844. 


Fifteen 

months 

following. 




$ 140,110 77 
38,076 00 
42,346 74 


$ 


65,103 46 
6,586 10 
4,721 20 


$ 141,290 96 

1,928 85 
19,639 90 
1,184 72 
527 68 
7,077 12 
6,110 92 


$ 256,401 19 




7,742 56 




50,607 21 




7,833 01 




123 30 
37,477 02 


106 53 
3,431 56 
6,998 64 


5,026 60 




14,120 20 




7,274 09 






866 54 














$ 278,134 56 


$ 


86,973 49 


$ 177,860 85 


* 349,871 40 







The apparent discrepancy in returns as shown in the first and 
second tables is explained by the fact that the first represents the 
receipts actually paid into the treasury, while the second repre- 
sents the returns reported by collectors. Some of this was bonded 
and some of it was secured in warehouses. 



APPENDIX B 

IMPORTS INTO THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 

From September, 1835, to September, 1838 $ 1,740,376 7 87 

From September, 1838, to September, 1839 1,506,897 67 

From September, 1839, to December, 1840 1,378,568 98 

From December, 1840, to March, 1841 291,671 87 

From March, 1841, to July, 1842 No returns 

^Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 391 ; Gouge, The Fiscal His- 
tory of Texas, 270; reports of secretaries of the treasury, Telegraph and 
Texas Register, November 17, 1838, December 18, 1839, October 6, 1841, 
August 4, 1841, February 1, 1843, January 8, 1845; Third Congress, 
House Journal, ap. 406; First Legislature, House Journal, ap. 24. These 
references comprise the total available sources for the revenue of the 
Republic. Unless a different reference is necessary, these will serve as 
authority for the tables that follow. 
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From July, 1842, to July, 1843 $ 471 ,205 32 

From July, 1843, to July, 1844 686.503 03 

From July, 1844, to October, 1845 1 ,204,370 32 

EXPORTS FROM THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 

From September, 1835, to September, 1838 $ 183,323 00 

From September, 1838, to September, 1839 274,518 09 

From September, 1839, to December, 1840 220,401 15 

From December, 1840, to March, 1841 92,795 67 

From December, 1841, to July, 1842 No returns 

From July, 1842, to July, 1843 415,768 75 

From July, 1843, to July, 1844.. 615,119 34 

From July, 1844, to October, 1845 839,215 00 

SOURCE OF IMPORTS FOR THE YEARS INDICATED. 



From 


Year ending 
July 31, 1843. 


Year ending 
July 31, 1844. 


Fifteen 

months to 

Oct. 31, 1845. 


United States 


$ 412.983 03 

32,474 57 

7,425 17 

12,592 73 

5,729 82 


$ 593.225 14 

51,059 89 

5,584 58 


$ 1,151,733 21 
9 466 73 




2,048 00 








148 87 

3,624 10 

3,516 48 

27,494 54 

1,185 86 

663 57 


11 184 65 




3,722 08 






20,634 01 
5,113 94 






















467 70 










Totals 


$ 471,205 32 


$ 686,503 03 


t 1,204 370 32 







DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FROM THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 



To 


Year ending 
July 31, 1843. 


Year ending 
July 31, 1844. 


Fifteen 

months to 

Oct. 31, 1845. 




* 281.342 64 

76,028 64 

260 00 

41,710 85 

16,426 62 


$ 249,151 62 

205,345 34 

15,425 00 


I 486,327 16 
103 484 10 






8 630 00 








1,031 24 

112,095 46 

29,013 85 

3,047 12 


23,262 25 
85,581 16 








13 468 97 












49,434 48 
1 455 04 














57 551 88 










Totals 


* 415,768 75 


* 615,119 34 


f 829,215 04 





The explanation for the comparatively large amount of exports 
into England and the Hanse Towns is to be found in the nature 
of the exports. By far the most important article of export was 
cotton, which with peltries and a few miscellaneous articles com- 
prised the whole. For the year ending July 31, 1844, there were 
18,367 bales of cotton exported at a value of $580,156.12; peltries 
valued at $17,476.99 ; and all other exports valued at $10,534.06, 
making up the total for domestic exports of $608,167.17. The 
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value of foreign exports for that year was $6,952.17. For the 
fifteen months ending October 31, 1845, the exports consisted of 
31,227 bales of cotton valued at $747,436.15; hides and peltries, 
$37,287.50; and all other domestic exports, $33,228.85, making 
a total of domestic exports of $817,952.50. The export of for- 
eign articles amounted to $21,262.50, making the total exports for 
that period $839,215.00. Statistics for other years are lacking. 
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